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Contributors and Articles 


M. L. Witson, Director of Extension Work for the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Chairman of the Nutrition 
Advisory Committee to the Coordinator of Health, Wel- 
fare and Related Activities, analyzes the problems of 
food production confronting the nation in his article, 
“Food for National Defense’’ ( page 235). He points out 
that, as a result of the agricultural programs of the 
last several years, the farm lands of the country are 
in excellent condition and that farmers are now organ- 
ized for the cooperative action necessary to produce 
the crops required and in the amounts needed. He out- 
lines some of the shifts in agricultural production that 
the defense emergency and present world trade condi- 
tions make necessary and cites figures for the current 
year, which show that the shift is already under way. 

Mr. Wilson’s article is based on an address he made 
during the summer at the Midwest Interstate Assembly 
of the Council of State Governments. 


Joun A. AND Donacp F. Simpson of Political 
Science Department of the University of Illinois have 
written for this issue “Law Departments and Law Off 
cers in the States” (page 237). In this article they sum- 
marize the findings of their recently completed study 
of the organization and operation of the offices of state 
Attorneys-General and of the powers and duties of At- 
torneys-General and other law officers. The wide vari- 
ation in the responsibilities of Attorneys-General of the 
several States is pointed out, as are other differences 
as to size of staff, amount of appropriation, and degree 
of control over other state law officers and county prose- 
cuting attorneys. 

Earlier this year Professor Fairlie retired as head 
of the Political Science Department of the University 
of Illinois. Mr. Simpson assisted Professor Fairlie in 
the investigation on which this article is based; he is 
now on the staff of the Kalamazoo Bureau of Research. 


F. Conton, Assistant Director of the Federa 
tion of Tax Administrators, has prepared for this issue 
an analysis of “The Federal Revenue Act of 1941” 
(page 239). This article reviews the principal provi- 
sions of the new tax bill and compares the number of 
taxpayers affected and the amount of revenue antic- 
ipated with the number of persons affected and totals 
collected under the 1940 federal tax legislation. 

Mr. Conlon discusses the implications of the new 
taxes for state revenues and finances. He points out 
that, due to increased revenue from existing taxes, 
many States are now in the best financial condition of 
recent years. He suggests that the new federal taxes 
may be less important in their effect on state revenues 


than the operation of priorities, the diversion of produc- 


tive effort from taxable consumers goods to defense 
materials, and the dislocations likely to occur as a fe. 
sult of these policies. 


CLARENCE A. JACKSON, Director of the Indiana Civilian 
Defense Council, in this issue discusses the “Indiana 
Civilian Defense Program” (page 241). In this article 
he calls attention to the community problems which 
have developed in the areas adjacent to the four major 
national defense projects located in Indiana and out. 
lines the organization which has been set up to deal 
with them. 

The Indiana Council, Mr. Jackson points out, has two 
parts: The Advisory and the Administrative Councils, 
The Advisory Council is made up of ten members ap- 
pointed by Governor Schricker from business, labor, 
agricultural, consumer, veteran, and other groups. The 
Administrative Council, under the provisions of the In- 
diana Act, includes four specified state administrative 
officials plus the Director, who was selected by the 
Advisory Council with the approval of the Governor, 


THE RECENT MEETING of state officials at which the ° 


State of Michigan returned Confederate battle relics to 
representatives of the Southern States is reported in the 
article, “Michigan. Returns Southern Battle Flags” 
(page 242). The celebration was attended by official 
representatives and scores of visitors from twelve south- 
ern States, in addition to hundreds of Michigan’s people 
who formerly lived in the South. Among the prominent 
state officials who took part in the ceremony were 
Governor Van Wagoner of Michigan, Governor Price 
of Virginia, U. S. Congressman Hatton W. Sumners of 
Texas, Lieutenant-Governor Rodes K. Myers of Ken- 
tucky, and Lieutenant-Governor Frank Murphy of 
Michigan. 


On the Cover 


THe AMERICAN FARMER who is the subject of this 
month’s cover picture is Mr. James McDuffey, a Georgia 
farmer. In recent years, under the guidance of agri- 
cultural experts of the Farm Security Administration, 
Mr. McDuffey has learned the principles of sound 
farm management and the value of crop rotation and 
diversification. He has also learned to cooperate effec- 
tively with his neighbors in formulating and carrying 
out broad agricultural programs. Mr. McDuffey and 
hundreds of thousands of his neighbors and co-workers 
throughout the nation have already begun to make the 
adjustments necessary to produce the foods required 
for national defense and for making the United States 
the larder of the democracies of the world. The cover 
picture is from a Farm Security Administration photo 
by Vachon. 
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PLANS FOR CIVILIAN DEFENSE VOLUNTEERS OUTLINED 
) Letter from Federal Security Administrator McNutt to Health, 
| Welfare, Education, and Nutrition Agencies of the States 
FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
WASHINGTON 
OFFICE OF 
COORDINATOR OF HEALTH, 
| WELFARE, AND RELATED 
| DEFENSE ACTIVITIES September 18, 1941 fens 
the 
| mili 
| I am enclosing a copy of a booklet entitled "A Civilian Defense Volun- | dete 
teer Office" which has been prepared jointly by this office and the Office of indt 
Civilian Defense. This publication describes the general plan for the organ- T 
ization and operation of volunteer service in the defense program. resc 
As you know, there are thousands of our citizens who are asking for an ot 
opportunity to participate as volunteers in our common defense effort. Many our 
of the activities in which these volunteers can most profitably engage are fed 
within the general fields of health, welfare, education, nutrition, recrea— 
tion and related activities. The volunteer offices to be established by local nut 
defense councils will serve as a central point of recruitment and co-ordina- the 
tion of volunteer activities in each community. It will be necessary for the higl 
public and private agencies operating in each field to assume responsibility eral 
for training and utilizing volunteers so that registrants may be referred as 
| rapidly as possible for training or work. pro 
ora! 
The Civilian Defense Volunteer program will be a major contribution to othe 
the maintenance of our national morale as well as an opportunity for your 
agency to obtain wider public understanding of the program you administer. be 
| Our defense effort has already increased the responsibilities of almost every of s 
governmental agency. The assistance of patriotic citizens in work for which \ 
volunteers are qualified should be of substantial aid to your staff. pre 
I believe it is of the utmost importance that you assist your State ma’ 
Defense Council and the local agencies in your field to develop and maintain hov 
an effective volunteer service program. Specifically, I am requesting you to Ic 
call to the attention of local public and private agencies the opportunity and he 
responsibility involved in this program. y 
thi 
The staffs of the Regional Directors for Defense Health and Welfare anc 
| Services and the Regional Directors of the Office of Civilian Defense will be sah 
available to assist you in connection with these activities. Specific sugges-— - 
tions concerning the training and use of volunteers in each of the major ‘ the 
fields, now being prepared jointly by this office and the Office of Civilian em 
Defense, should reach you within the next month. In the meanwhile, however, I sot 
am sure that you will work with your State and local defense councils in 
planning for these Volunteer Offices, and that you will aid your affiliated 
local agencies in developing programs for volunteer training and opportunities to, 
for volunteer service. eve 
Sincerely yours, cor 
wh 
(Signed) Paut V. MeNurrt 
ple 
Administrator ity 
of 
de 


Food for National Defense 


American Farmers are Prepared to Produce the 


Foods Needed for Effective National Defense 
By M. L. WILson 


Director of Extension Work, United States Department of Agriculture 


gram, many people associated the word “de- 
fense” with a strengthening of enlisted manpower, 
the building of airplanes, and larger production of 
military supplies. A little later the term “total’’ 
defense came into usage. Total defense includes 
industrial defense, and it includes food defense. 

The food defense which we are to consider here 
resolves itself into two parts. Both are important. 
Both are vital. The first part consists of keeping 
our 130,000,000 people well fed. This means well 
fed according to all the modern knowledge of 
nutrition. The other part consists of providing 
the people of England and other democracies with 
high-protective foods containing proteins, min- 
erals, and vitamins. This puts the emphasis on 
producing more protective foods like cheese, evap- 
orated milk, certain vegetables, eggs, and pork and 
other meats. These foods are necessary that there 
be health and stamina. They take little in the way 
of shipping space. 

Not much can be accomplished in meeting the 
present emergency by thinking of food defense 
matters in retrospect. In the case of agriculture, 
however, there is some point to beginning with 


r THE early days of the national defense pro- 


ig18. Fron, the handicaps and reverses suffered 
by agriculture through the twenties and early 
thirties, grew the experiences and the programs 
and the adjustment organization that made it pos- 
sible for farmers to say in the fall of 1939, when 
the present war broke out: “We are ready for any 
emergency.” Agriculture was organized on a 
sound, democratic basis. 

The nation’s primary food producers are ready 
to go into high-gear or low-gear production, what- 
ever the need demands. Our soils are in splendid 
condition. Lue to the soil conservation program 
which balanced the soil conserving and soil de- 
pleting crops we have great reserves of soil fertil- 
ity. \We have half a wheat crop and almost a third 
of a corn crop in storage. Two recent examples 
demonstrate that we can even reduce one crop on 


the one hand and stimulate the production of 
others. 

The first is the wheat referendum. Only a few 
months ago, on May 31, half a million wheat 
farmers of the United States voted 4 to I to up- 
hold the wheat marketing quotas proclaimed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture on May 9. Under 
this proclamation, the wheat marketings of each 
producer will be limited under quota. A reduction 
of wheat plantings also will be made under a 
national wheat allotment of 55,000,000 acres. 

People not familiar with agriculture, and people 
not familiar with the subject of world wheat sup- 
plies, naturally ask: “Why, in the face of a serious 
world food shortage, should we curtail production 
of wheat ?” 

The answer is that the international food prob- 
lem is a complicated one in ordinary times. It has 
become more complicated as a result of the war. 
There is a world surplus of wheat. The bulk of 
this surplus is in the United States, in Canada, in 
A\rgentina—in the world wheat-producing coun- 
tries. Hemmed in by economic conditions and war 
blockades, the wheat farmers of the United States 
showed sound judgment in voting for quotas. In 
the face of a carry-over of about 1,250,000,000 
bushels of wheat in the world and a 380,000,000- 
bushel carry-over in the United States they chose 
voluntary curtailment rather than 25-cent wheat. 
‘The acreage released will be used to grow feed or 
grass for dairy and meat animals and for foods 
which need to be increased at this time. 

The second example of how agriculture is ready 
to meet the test is the food-for-defense program. 
Here the adjustment is upward. 

Most of you are aware of what is going on in 
Europe and of some of the measures that have 
been undertaken with regard to food. All over 
[“urope cattle are being slaughtered in great num- 
bers; the poultry supply is being depleted ; horse- 
power has been reduced. Due to the shortage of 
gas and motor oil there is a slump in the use of 
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tractors for agricultural production. We no longer 
need to doubt that there will be great deficiencies 
of food on the continent of Europe. Food is 
destined to play an important role as a’ defense 
weapon as long as the conflict lasts; even more so 
as a lever to insure lasting and constructive peace 
when the war is over. 

Looking at the food job of the hour, it is up to 
us in the United States, under the policy estab- 
lished in the Lease-Lend Act, to get food to the 
democratic peoples. A steady flow of food to 
Britain in quantities and of the kind needed may 
be the life belt that is destined to keep democracy 
afloat. 

We are producing the needed food, in the main. 
One of the items which currently is causing con- 
cern is production of some manufactured dairy 
products. We need to increase cheese by about 
one-third over last year’s volume, and evaporated 
milk by about one-fourth. This means increasing 
by like amounts the supply of milk for those pur- 
poses in the areas supplying milk to cheese fac- 
tories and evaporating plants. 

EKrrorts TO MEET NEw NEEDS 

Some time ago, Secretary \Vickard sent to the 
heads of Department agencies with field staffs and 
to me as Director of Extension a letter asking 
that our agencies exert every effort in cooperation 
with the milk producers and the plant operators to 
reach the goal set for cheese and evaporated milk 
production. It goes without saying that we are 
redoubling our educational effort. I have every 
confidence that the farmers and the plant operators 
will turn to and step up the volume. 

For the other products needed in the food-for- 
defense effort, the results of the new production 
drive in April and May have been excellent. The 
production of baby chicks in hatcheries has stepped 
up tremendously. Contracted tomato acreage has 
increased greatly. Preliminary reports indicate 
the same step-up in acreage of dry white beans. 
Hogs are coming to market at heavier weights, 
and indications are that the number of pigs far- 
rowed this fall will be greatly increased. 

As early as last winter it became obvious that 
we were quite likely to use some of our [ver- 
Normal Granary corn for conversion into pork. 
On December 26, 1940, Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude Wickard called attention to the need for 
this. Farmers in the Corn Belt were advised to 
increase their litters. 

Then, on April 3, the Secretary of Agriculture 
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announced the food-for-defense program—one of 
the most important food measures ever under. 
taken by the United States. Its purpose is to ep. 
courage and stimulate the conversion of more 
corn and feed into protective foods like pork and 
meat products, eggs, and dairy products. 

The food-for-defense program provides for the 
long-term price support of the most-needed com. 
modities. At the time the program was announced, 
this price support for hogs was aimed at 9 cents 
a pound at Chicago; for butter, 31 cents a pound, 
also at Chicago; poultry, 15 cents for dressed 
poultry ; eggs, 22 cents a dozen. 

Administratively, the operation of the program 
is simple. Purchases are made by the Surplus 
Marketing Administration. The SMA buys food 
for four purposes: (1) Release for domestic re- 
lief needs; (2) use by the American Red Cross: 
(3) shipment to England under the Lend-Lease 
Act: (4) stabilizing reserves—an ever-normal 
food supply as well. 

There is much evidence that the program is suc- 
ceeding in supporting prices at the levels an- 
nounced by the Secretary. At present, the an- 
nounced supporting minimum prices have been 
reached or exceeded in all cases. 

We have no gage by which to tell precisely how 
much of recent price improvements are due to 
food-for-defense purchases. However, they are 
heavy factors. Both production and prices of cru- 
cial defense food items are higher than a year ago. 
Although the production trend was definitely up- 
ward at the time the food-for-defense program 
was announced, the price-supporting assurances of 
the Secretary of griculture no doubt help toward 
keeping prices favorable for the farmer. 


DarRY PRODUCTION REACHES PEAK 


On May 1 the total milk production in the 
United States was the largest on record—g per- 
cent higher than at the same time a year ago. Pro- 
duction of the important dairy products continued 
at record high levels during April. The creamery 
butter output was 164 million pounds this April, 
compared with 153 million a year ago. Cheese 
production was 73 million pounds compared with 
66 million a year ago. [Evaporated milk totaled 
258 million pounds compared with 230 million 
pounds in April 1940. 

Wholesale butter and cheese prices have in- 
creased since l‘ebruary. Prices of 92-score butter 
at New York averaged 35.5 cents a pound during 

(Continued on page 246) 
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Law Departments and Law Officers 


in the States 


A Report of a Study of Organization, Operation, and Responsi- 
bilities of the Offices of Attorneys-General and Related Agencies 


By JoHn A. FAIRLIE AND DONALD F. SIMPSON 


Department of Political Science, University of Illinois 


n EACH of the States of the United States, (as 
: the national government, local govern- 
ments, and the governments of other countries ) 
an important class of public officials are those 
whose titles and duties indicate that they are at 
least expected (and often required) to have pro- 
fessional legal training. Their most general du- 
ties are: to give advice and opinions on legal prob- 
lems to other officials, and to conduct litigation in 
the judicial courts in which the government or its 
officials are concerned. These duties and func- 
tions are related to all other organs of government 
—administrative, executive, judicial and legisla- 
tive; and the organization of these offices and 
their relations to other governmental agencies 
show wide variations and a lack of a clear defini- 
tion of their position in the system as a whole. In 
this country they are generally classed in the ex- 
ecutive department ; in some respects they are con- 
sidered as one of the distinct operating services ; 
in other respects as advisory staff or control 
agencies. At the same time they are officials in 
the judicial system; and to some extent advisors 
to the legislature. An examination of the present 
arrangements and recent changes may be of serv- 
ice in considering proposals for a more effective 
organization. 

Nominally at least, the leading law officer in the 
American States is the Attorney-General, an 
office provided for in most States by the state con- 
stitution.’ His position. corresponds in some re- 
spects to that of the Attorney-General of the 
United States, the chief officer of the Department 
of Justice. The title and many of the duties of 
the Attorney-General have been derived from 
England, where attorneys for the King were in 
existence from the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and Attorneys-General from 1388; and by 


' By statute in Indiana, Oregon, Vermont and Wy- 
oming. 


1604 the Attorney-General was recognized as the 
chief law officer, with control over legal proceed- 
ings in behalf of the Crown, and gave legal ad- 
vice to government officials.” During the colonial 
period, Attorneys-General were provided for each 
of the English colonies in North America; and 
deputy Attorneys-General were also provided in 
Connecticut, New Jersey, and North Carolina. 
After the independence of the United States, the 
office of Attorney-General was continued in the 
older States, and established in the new States; 
and local attorneys were also provided. During 
the first half of the nineteenth century Attorneys- 
General and local attorneys in most States became 
elective officials. 

In 41 of the 48 States, the office of Attorney- 
General has been made elective. The method of 
selection in the remaining seven States varies 
somewhat.’ In three of the other States, he is 


* Bellot, “The Origin of the Attorney-General,” 25 
Law Quarterly Review 400 (1909) ; 6 Holdsworth, His- 
tory of English Law, 457 (1924). It should be noted, 
however, that most criminal cases have been initiated 
by local grand juries and justices of the peace, and more 
recently by the police. In 1879 the office of Director of 
Public Prosecution was established for more important 
criminal cases. Many government departments have 
solicitors and other legal advisors, who also have charge 
of departmental litigation. 

’The Attorney-General of Indiana has been ap- 
pointed by the Governor, in accordance with the statute 
establishing the office. At the 1941 session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly an act was passed over the Governor’s 
veto, abolishing the office, and reestablishing it as an 
elective office from January I, 1943, to be filled at the 
election in November 1942. An interim states attorney 
was also provided, with all the powers and duties of the 
former Attorney-General, to be selected by a board 
consisting of the (Democratic) Governor and two other 
elective (Republican) state officers. Suit was begun by 
the Governor to have this act declared invalid. The 
court upheld the abolition of the former office and the 
provision for an elective Attorney-General; but held the 
provision for an interim appointment invalid; and the 
Governor has made an appointment under a provision 
authorizing him to fill a vacancy where no other legal 
method has been provided. 
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appointed by the Governor (Wyoming), Gover- 
nor and Council (New Hampshire), or Governor 
and Senate (New Jersey and Pennsylvania) ; in 
Maine by joint ballot of both houses of the leg- 
islature ; and in Tennessee by the State Supreme 
Court. 

The Attorney-General’s term of office is four 
years in 25 of the States, two years in twenty, 
five years in New Hampshire and New Jersey, 
and eight years in Tennessee. The salaries of the 
48 state Attorneys-General vary from $12,000 a 
year in New York and Pennsylvania to $3,000 a 
year in Missouri and North Dakota. The aver- 
age salary is just under $6,000 a year. Thirty- 
seven of the States do not prohibit the Attorney- 
General from engaging in private practice; but in 
eight of them it is not customary for him to do 
so, in eight more his duties preclude such practice, 
and in two States he may engage only in civil 
practice. 

LocaAL PROSECUTING ATTORNEYS 

In all but five States local prosecuting attorneys 
are locally elected officers. In Delaware and Rhode 
Island criminal prosecutions are conducted by 
deputy or assistant Attorneys-General appointed 
for each county. In New Jersey the Prosecutor of 
the Pleas is appointed by the Governor with the 
consent of the Senate. In Florida, a “‘state attor- 
ney” is appointed by the Governor, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, in each judicial circuit ; 
and in those counties which have a criminal court 
of record, a county prosecutor is also appointed by 
the Governor. In Connecticut states attorneys are 
appointed for each county by the judges of the 
higher courts, who are appointed by the Gover- 
nor subject to confirmation by the general assem- 
bly. The local prosecutors in the several States are 
known by a variety of titles: District Attorney, 
County Attorney, State’s Attorney, County Prose- 
cutor, etc. Prosecuting attorneys are generally 
elected in and for each county of a State; but in 
eleven States (Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Florida, Georgia, Massachusetts, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Oregon, South Carolina and Ten- 
nessee ) they usually have jurisdiction over a dis- 
trict larger than a county. Usually their term is 
fixed at either two or four years, but in New Jer- 
sey it is five years, in Kentucky it is six years, and 
in Tennessee it is eight years. Prosecuting attor- 
neys are paid either on the fee or salary basis, or 


both.‘ 


‘In addition to district attorneys, New York, Penn- 
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Popular election of the Attorney General anq 
the local prosecuting attorneys in the State 
forms a striking contrast with the arrangements 
in the national government, where the correspond. 
ing officials are appointed by the President of the 
United States, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. Election limits the effective author. 
ity of the state Governor to carry out his const. 
tutional duty to see that the laws are executed 
The machinery for the enforcement of law ig jy 
the hands of officials over whom he has little or 
no control. This situation is further emphasized 
by the lack of effective authority over the local 
prosecutors on the part of the Attorney General 
and by the provision of special counsel for particu- 
lar administrative agencies in most States. 

This situation is modified by provisions in some 
States by which legal counsel for particular state 
agencies are attached to the office of the Attorney- 
General, and this official is given some power of 
supervision over the local attorneys. As a basis 
for determining the existing practice in these re- 
spects, a questionnaire was sent to the Attorneys- 
General in each of these States, and a summary of 
the replies is presented later in this study. 


SouRCES OF POWERS 


The powers and duties of the Attorney-General 
come from various sources, and vary a good deal 
in the different States, though some general state- 
ments may be made. Several state constitutions 
contain provisions authorizing him to act as legal 
advisor to state officers and as advocate before the 
courts in criminal and other cases in which the 
State or its officials are concerned. More com- 
monly these and other functions are set forth in 
the statutes. In six States ( Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Iilinois, Minnesota, Kansas) 
it has been held that, where the office is established 
by the state constitution, it is clothed with all the 
powers pertaining thereto at common law, in addi- 
tion to those expressly defined by statute, and 
that these common law powers cannot be vested in 

(Continued on page 251) 


sylvania and some other States provide for county attor- 
neys, appointed by the county board, or elected, as legal 
advisors and for civil cases in which the county or 
county officials are concerned. There are also attorneys 
or counsel for municipalities and other local districts 
for legal advice, civil cases and minor criminal cases. 
In rural counties and districts the public attorney will 
have little or no staff. In larger urban counties and 
cities there is a staff of assistants, which in the largest 
metropolitan communities (such as Chicago and Cook 
County, Illinois) is sometimes larger than that of the 
state Attorney-General. 
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The Federal Revenue Act of 1941 


New Federal Tax Law Increases Many Existing Levies, Adds New Income 
Group to Taxpayers, and Puts Excises on Additional Commodities 


By Cuar_es F. ConLon 


Assistant Director, Federation of Tax Administrators 


HE REVENUE Act of 1941, approved by 

bresident Roosevelt on September 20th, will 
yield about three and a half billion dollars. Yet so 
swift is the tempo of our defense preparations 
that this measure, intended at the time of its in- 
troduction in the House to supplement existing 
revenues in order to provide a two-thirds cover- 
age of federal expenditures by taxation, was out- 
moded, for that purpose at least, some time before 
it was finally enacted into law. Whereas pro- 
jected expenditures, at the time the two-thirds-by- 
taxation formula was recommended to Congress, 
were in the neighborhood of nineteen billion dol- 
lars, this figure had so increased in the following 
months that estimated revenues will now cover 
only 50 per cent of anticipated expenditures. 

The increased revenue provided by the Revenue 
Act of 1941 comes in the main from existing 
taxes. Personal and corporate income tax rates 
have been increased and the tax base for indi- 
viduals broadened, excess profits and capital stock 
taxes are higher, the temporary defense-period 
increases in estate taxes and numerous excises 
have been made permanent, the rates of excise 
have been raised in a number of instances and a 
number of new excises inaugurated. A summary 
of the principal provisions of the Act follows. 

Personal Income Taxes. Perhaps the most wide- 
ly publicized part of the Revenue Act of 1941 is 
that broadening the individual income tax base. 
Personal exemptions were reduced to $750 and 
$1500 for single and married persons, respectively, 
from the former level of $800 and $2000. 

The lowering of the personal exemption will 
add about five million new individual income tax 
returns of which about two and one quarter mil- 
lion will be taxable. Altogether about twenty- 
two million individual returns will be filed in 1942 
and of these, thirteen million will pay some tax. 

The broadening of the income tax base is the 
continuation of a trend begun in 1939 when the 
Public Salary Tax Act became law following the 


United States Supreme Court's decision in the 
Gerhardt and O’Keefe cases. In the year follow- 
ing the addition of public employees to the income 
tax rolls, personal exemptions were lowered from 
$1000 and $2500 respectively for single and mar- 
ried persons to $800 and $2000. 

About 4.7 per cent of the population filed re- 
turns on 1938 income but of this number less 
than half (2.3 per cent of the total population ) 
filed taxable returns. On 1939 income 5.9 per cent 
of the people filed returns and slightly over half 
of these returns were taxable. Returns were filed 
this year on 1940 income by about 12.9 per cent 
of the people, the taxable proportion amounting 
to just over one-half. However, on the basis of 
the exemption level in the 1941 Act it is expected 
that about 16.6 per cent of the people will file re- 
turns on 1941 income, while about Io per cent of 
the population will pay some tax. This figure is 
to be contrasted with the 2.3 per cent who paid 
a tax on 1938 income. In brief, the income tax 
base has been broadened fourfold in the past 
few years. 

In addition to lowering personal exemptions the 
Act removed the surtax exemption of $4000. The 
minimum surtax rate of 6 per cent now applies to 
the first dollar of taxable income, and this rate 
increases progressively up to 77 per cent. Since. 
the earned income credit is not deductible for the 
purpose of computing the surtax a number of per- 
sons not liable for normal tax at the rate of 4 
per cent will be required to pay a surtax. A single 
man earning $2500 paid about $64 on his return 
filed this year. The return he files next March 
will show a liability of around $150. A married 
man in a similar income class will pay $80 as 
against $11. 

A simplified schedule is provided for use in 
computing the tax on incomes grossing not in 
excess of $3000. The tax is figured on each $25 
step in gross income and no deductions are al- 
lowed. The tax thus computed is approximately 
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10 per cent less than the rates would apparently 
indicate but this difference compensates for the 
disallowance of deductions and credits which in 
the lower income brackets average about 10 per 
cent, according to Senate I-inance Committee esti- 
mates. Use of the simplified schedule is left to the 
taxpayer's option. Determination of status is 
made as of the last day of the taxable year if the 
simplified schedule is used. There is accordingly 
no provision for proration of exemptions. 

The lowered exemptions will bring in about 
$303,000,000. Most of the increase will come 
from persons already subject to tax, while about 
$47,000,000 will be contributed by new taxpayers. 

Corporation Taxes. The defense tax imposed by 
the 1940 Act was integrated into the normal rate 
structure. The normal rate of tax on corporate 
income over $25,000 is therefore about 24 per 
cent. Provision is made for a graduated alterna- 
tive tax in the case of corporations having net 
incomes slightly in excess of $25,000. This pro- 
vision cushions what otherwise would be a sharp 
increase in effective rate for this type of corpora- 
tion since the rate on corporations earning $25,- 
000 or less is only 17 per cent. 

A surtax of 6 per cent on the first $25,000 of 
surtax net income and 7 per cent on the balance 
was added as a means of reaching some of the 
income from partially tax-exempt federal securi- 
ties owned by corporations. 

The excess profits tax as applied to the various 
brackets was raised ten percentage points in each 
case. The amount of excess profits tax paid is 
now allowed as a deduction in computing income 
for the purposes of normal tax. Exemption from 
the excess profits tax formerly granted to cor- 
porations engaged in the mining of strategic 
metals is no longer allowed. 

Estate Taxes. The temporary defense tax has 
been made permanent and integrated into estate 
tax rates. The rate is now 3 per cent on the first 
$5000 (after the $40,000 exemption ) and rises to 
77 per cent on net estates of over $10,000,000. 

Excises. A number of excises formerly enacted 
as temporary measures have been made permanent 
and the same is true of the 10 per cent increases 
imposed for a period of five years by the Revenue 
Act of 1940. Increases made permanent apply 
among other things to box seats, passage tickets, 
cigarettes, beer, gasoline and lubricating oils. The 
tax on distilled spirits was increased from $3.00 
per gallon to $4.00 and the rates on wines were 
increased. The rates on tires and tubes were like- 
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wise increased, the excise on radio receiving sets 
was increased to 10 per cent, and new taxes were 
imposed on refrigerators and air conditioners, 

Existing taxes on communications facilities 
were increased and made permanent. The excise 
on new passenger automobiles was increased to 
7 per cent, and other new excises include 10 per 
cent levies on washing machines for commercial 
use, sporting goods, luggage, electric, gas and jj 
appliances, and business machines. A 5 per cent 
tax is imposed on electric light bulbs. Retailers 
excises, including a 10 per cent tax on jewelry, 
furs and toilet preparations, were added. Amounts 
paid for transportation within the United States 
are now subject to a 5 per cent tax with an ex- 
emption in favor of fares not in excess of 35 
cents, commutation tickets for single trips of less 
than 30 miles and amounts paid for commutation 
tickets for one month or less. This tax is not 
applicable to any transportation facilities fur- 
nished to the United States or to any State. 

Use taxes are imposed on motor vehicles and 
boats. The rate for motor vehicles is $5.00 re- 
gardless of size or value. ‘Lhe use tax on boats 
ranges from $5.00 to $200.00 according to size. 

Miscellaneous Provisions. The act also provides 
for the establishment of a Committee composed 
of three members each from the Finance and 
Appropriations Committees of the Senate, and the 
Ways and Means and Appropriations Committees 
of the House, together with the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. The Committee is to study federal ex- 
penditures with a view to the elimination or reduc- 
tion of all outlays deemed non-essential. 

A number of controversial proposals did not 
become law. Among these were increases in to- 
bacco and gasoline taxes, mandatory joint returns, 
revision of treatment accorded to incomes received 
in community property States, the special 10 per 
cent excess profits tax and taxes on soft drinks, 
radio broadcasting and outdoor advertising. 

IMPACT ON STATE FINANCES 

Some concern has been felt for the possible 
adverse effect of the Revenue Act of 1941 on state 
revenues. [his apprehension grows, of course, 
from the realization that the Federal Government 
and the States, to a considerable degree, tap the 
same sources of revenue in approximately the 
same manner. This duplication and conflict is 
aggravated by the extensions and rate increases in 

(Continued on page 255) 
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Indiana Civilian Defense Program 


The Indiana Council has’ Developed Administrative 
Organization to Deal with Problems of “Defense Areas” 


By CLARENCE A. JACKSON 


Director, Indiana Civilian Defense Council 


UTLINES of the program of the Indiana 
O Civilian Defense Council are contained in 
the enabling legislation, passed by the 1941 Gen- 
eral Assembly, which authorized the Council “to 
organize and direct the resources of the State in 
men and materials to make them effective for de- 
fense purposes ; recommend changes in state laws 
that might prove expedient; coordinate all public, 
civic and social activities in order to promote the 
greatest possible efficiency and to do all other 
things in keeping with the purpose and scope of 
this act.” 

The Council, headed by the writer as Civilian 
Defense Director, has recommended no change in 
the state law to date. But it has embarked upon a 
program of civilian defense which is as far-reach- 
ing as feasible on a state appropriation of $200,- 
000. Its problem is complicated by the fact that 
the State has acquired, almost over-night, four 
major national defense projects, all located near 
centers which have no way of accommodating ab- 
normal populations; by the fact that most of the 
other centers have suddenly acquired big defense 
orders, while some have just as suddenly been re- 
stricted in industry by the priorities of the Office 
of Production Management. 

The situation has caused shifting populations, 
and the attendant problems of schooling, health, 
fire hazards, town planning, sanitation, problems 
of immediate importance to the State. 

An illustration of the Council’s reaction to these 
problems is found in Charlestown, first of the fed- 
eral projects to get underway. 

In Charlestown the Council set up an office to 
cooperate with the town officials and all other gov- 
ernmental organizations, federal and state, in as- 
sisting in their problems, including local budget, 
police, recreation, school and health. 

For Charlestown and other defense production 
areas, the Council has provided an engineer, to 
assist in city planning, ordinances, etc. It finances 
a school coordinator who is working with the fed- 


eral and state school authorities in helping local 
school authorities with their problems created by 
migratory labor and displacements, and the sudden 
expansion of school needs. This man works under 
the direct supervision of the Indiana Department 
of Education. 

The Council maintains a fire inspector who is 
working directly under the State Fire Marshal’s 
office to prevent fire hazards in defense areas. 

The State Police head, a member of the Coun- 
cil, holds meetings constantly with local police 
chiefs and sheriffs, and is working closely with the 
*.B.1. and State Guard in general police work and 
on matters of sabotage. 

The Council is working with a special commit- 
tee of the State Board of Health on nutrition and 
child welfare. It has a Negro coordinating office 
and a women’s division. 

The Council, in fact, according to Governor 
Henry F. Schricker, “is dealing with a host of 


problems which are of immediate importance in 


the State.” 

Governor Schricker’s statement, made in a more 
or less open letter reply, August 14, to a telegram 
for information from F. H. LaGuardia, National 
Director of Civilian Defense, expressed the belief 
that the Hoosier Civilian Defense Program is 
much broader than that originating in the federal 
office. 

Indiana has cooperated in the national program. 
When the national program called for a collection 
of aluminum, Indiana passed the plate, July 21 to 
29, and assembled approximately 400,000 pounds 
of the metal. 

On one point, the Indiana Council has post- 
poned action. It has not named the county and 
city defense council chairmen for the State, “pend- 
ing a clarification of the program of the Federal 
Office of Civilian Defense.” 

“The State Council,” Governor Schricker ex- 
plains, “does not want to expose these local men 

(Continued on page 254) 
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Michigan Returns Southern Battle Flags 


Representatives of Southern States Receive War 
Relics in Ceremony Symbolizing National Unity 


AST MONTH on September 20, the State of 
:. Michigan was host to distinguished repre- 
sentatives of twelve southern States on the occa- 
sion of a ceremony celebrating the return of Con- 
federate battle flags and swords taken by 
Michigan forces during the War Between the 
States. After a luncheon in honor of the guests 
from the South, the presentation program was 
held on the Capitol lawn in Lansing, where more 
than a thousand people had gathered to watch the 
event. Two Governors, two Lieutenant-Governors, 
a United States Congressman, and many state 
administrative and legislative leaders participated 
in the ceremony. Later, at a reception held in the 
offices of Governor Murray D. Van Wagoner, 
citizens of Michigan and visitors from the South 
met those who had taken part in the program. 

The theme of the Lansing ceremony, and the 
one to which all speakers frequently referred, was 
national unity. The return of the thirteen battle 
flags and two swords was described as a friendly 
and patriotic public gesture to symbolize formally 
the national unity and understanding which has 
long characterized relations between all sections 
of the United States. 


GOVERNOR VAN \VAGONER SPEAKS 


“We decided that it would be highly unfitting,” 
said Governor Van Wagoner at the luncheon, “for 
us to return these relics without some outward ex- 
pression of that respect and appreciation with 
which we look upon these relics, and without some 
public demonstration to show that all the bitter- 
ness and controversy that surrounded the tragic 
War Between the States has been erased long ago 
from our hearts and minds.” 

The return of the Confederate battle relics was 
authorized by a Senate Concurrent Resolution of 
the Michigan Legislature, which was sponsored 
by State Senator Carl F. Delano. The movement 
to return the battle flags held by Michigan had its 
origin in a discussion between Senator Delano and 
the late Senator Pat Harrison of Mississippi in 
the fall of 1933. “While we were conferring,” 
Senator Delano explained, “the talk got around 


to the Southland, and I happened to remember 
that the Federal Congress in 1905 had passed 
legislation permitting the return of Confederate 
relics from the northern States. I asked Senator 
Harrison’s opinion of the value of such a move.” 

Senator Harrison replied that it would be a 
nice gesture and one that would be especially ap- 
preciated by the women of the South. “I know 
the day will come,” he added, “when all the old 
wounds are erased.” 


PREPARATIONS FOR RETURN OF RELICS 


Since that time, Senator Delano has devoted a 
great deal of time to tracing and identifying the 
Confederate relics and to developing support 
among his legislative colleagues for their return. 
These efforts culminated in the passage of the 


Photo by Michigan WPA Information Service 


Governors Price and Van Wagoner at Lansing Ceremony 


legislative resolution authorizing the restoration 
at the Lansing ceremony. 

Governor Van Wagoner returned the appro- 
priate battle relics to the representatives of each 
of the twelve southern States in a ceremony which 
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was broadcast over a radio network. Each repre- 
sentative replied with a message of thanks to the 
Governor and people of Michigan. 

In accepting the battle flags returned to Ken- 
tucky, Lieutenant-Governor Rodes K. Myers said: 
“In behalf of the Governor of Kentucky, the Hon- 
orable Keen Johnson, and in behalf of the Ken- 
tucky Confederate Veterans and Daughters of 
the Confederacy, I accept this flag from the State 
of Michigan, through you, Governor Van Wag- 
oner, with a pledge that Kentuckians will honor 
and revere it. Representing the State which gave 
birth to Abraham Lincoln, the President of the 
Republic, and Jefferson Davis, the President of 
the Confederacy, and a State which did not secede 
from the Union but who gave her sons accord- 
ing to their individual convictions to the cause of 
both the North and the South, I am happy to 
participate in this ceremony, symbolizing the unity 
of the Nation. We Kentuckians call on you and 
all fellow Arhericans to join with us in the fight 
to save democracy in the world, by following our 
flag, in which the Yank of the North and the 
Rebel of the South re-united the stars in a field 
of blue and joined together again the ribbons of 
red with the ribbons of white. Kentuckians salute 
the flag of a great people, a great nation, a great 
Christianity and a great Democracy.” 

GovERNOoR Price Urces Unity 

Governor James H. Price of Virginia delivered 
the principal address of the afternoon. He empha- 
sized that the total defense of America demands 
the national unity which has been developed by the 
mingling of the Blue and Gray in our armed 
forces in 1898 and 1917. “From the same sources 
of our new national unity,” he continued, “has 
sprung the generous action of the Michigan Legis- 
lature of 1941 in authorizing the return of these 
Confederate battle flags and swords. . . . Instances 
of this sort forge unbreakable bonds of national 
unity. They insure a solid front for effectively 
opposing all forces that threaten or attempt to 


undermine our democratic institutions and destroy 


the rights and freedom of the American people.” 
In conclusion, the Virginia Governor said, “Tt is 
now the duty of each one of us to strive to be 
worthy of our democracy; and to promote to the 
full extent of our individual and collective ability, 
national unity, the progress of our individual 
States, and the saféty of the United States.”’ 
Participating in the ceremony, in addition to 
Governor Van Wagoner, Lieutenant-Governor 


Frank Murphy, Mayor Sam S. Hughes of Lan- 
sing, and other distinguished officials and citizens 
of Michigan, were the following official repre- 
sentatives of the southern States : 

Alabama—Mr. Peter A. Brannon, Military Ar- 
chivist, State Department of Archives and 
History. 

Arkansas—Mr. John Pipkin, Arkansas Commis- 
sioner of Public Welfare. 

Florida—Lieutenant Colonel Philip S. May. 


Photo by Michigan WPA Information Service 


Tennessee Confederate Veteran Julius F. Howell Talks 
with Union Veteran William R. Howland of Michigan 


Georgia—Mrs. Arthur M. Wilson, Jr., President 
of the Atlanta Ladies Memorial Association ; 
and Lieutenant Colonel Henry A. Lawrence. 

Kentucky _ Lieutenant-Governor Rodes_ K. 
Myers. 


Louisiana—Mr. Roland Cocreham, Executive 


Assistant to Governor Sam H. Jones. 


Mississippi—Dr. W. E. Holcomb, Special Repre- 


sentative of Governor Paul B. Johnson. 


North Carolina—Mr. C. C. Crittenden, Secretary 


of the State Historical Commission. 


South Carolina—Mr. Edward P. Houseal of De- 
troit, representing Governor Burnet R. May- 


bank. 


-Tennessee—General Julius F. Howell, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, United Confederate Vet- 


erans. 
Texas—Congressman Hatton W. Sumners. 
Virginia—Governor James H. Price. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS NOTES 


Defense Displacements 


To sorreN the impact of the speeded up defense pro 
gram on localities that are faced with particularly severe 
industrial displacements, the Contract Distribution Di 
vision of OPM as well as other federal agencies are 
considering various relief proposals, According to re 
cent OPM figures, the situation is becoming serious in 
some 40 communities that have so far received only a 
negligible amount of defense business and whose major 
industries are being forced to curtail production because 
of the growing military need for the critical raw mate- 
rials that they use. By way of immediate aid, the 
Contract Distribution Division is certifying such com 
munities for special consideration in receiving defense 
contracts. Unless there is a greater spreading of defense 
orders, OPM officials foresee unemployment of from 
one to two million workers within the next two months. 
Where existing plants cannot be used for defense pro 
duction, the Bureau of Employment Security of the 
Social Security Board will work with its affiliated state 
employment services to register and relocate and if 
necessary retrain the employees who lose their jobs 
because of curtailed operations. 

Some plants which are partly devoted to defense pro- 
duction are predicting that shortages of materials un 
der the priorities system may result in some unemploy 
ment among their workers. (See “Wisconsin Priority 
Unemployment” item on the opposite page. ) 


Gasoline Conservation 


ACCORDING to a computation based on Public Roads 
Administration statistics, the 17 Atlantic Coast States 
would face a loss of revenue in the neighborhood of 
$37,000,000 a year if gasoline consumption is reduced a 
third. Petroleum Coordinator Ickes has announced that 
motorists in these States must reduce the amount of 
gas they use by at least this amount due to the transfer 
of some of the tankers normally engaged in the coast 
wise trade to overseas service. The southern States 
particularly lean heavily on the gasoline tax for revenue. 
The current battle of words over the adequacy of the 
present and future supply of gasoline on the eastern sea 
board has furnished thousands of words of newspaper 
copy. The many diverse interests concerned with the 
problem present a maze of conflicting interpretations 
which tend to obscure basic issues. 


Community Facilities 


IN APPROVING initial lists of projects, the President has 
placed in operation the defense public works program 
authorized in legislation adopted by Congress several 
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months ago. So far, 77 projects with a total estimated 
cost of $22,627,000 have been approved. With $1<o. 
000,000 available to finance the program, applications 
totaling over $400,000,000 have already been received. 
The announced official policy is to give a preferentia] 
status to the most urgent needs, particularly in the field 
of school facilities, public health, and. recreation for 
men in military camp areas. Under the general pattern 
that is being established, the entire cost of constructing 
recreation buildings and other facilities intended to pro- 
mote the welfare of service men is to be borne by the 
Federal Government. For non-federal public works in 
defense areas the federal grants are being varied jn 
accordance with estimates as to the permanency of the 
need for the new facilities and the ability of the com- 
munity involved to finance the work. Thus the grants 
range from 100 per cent in a few cases down to about 
40 per cent with the average running somewhat over 
50 per cent. 


Defense Migration Committee 


NE SPECIAL House Committee investigating defense 
nigration has held hearings in Detroit on September 
23, 24, and 25, and later in Washington, to obtain 
inaterial concerning the unemployment caused by pri- 
orities or shortages of materials. Suggestions have 
already been made to the Committee that workers unem- 
ployed on account of priorities might be assisted by an 
extension of the period of unemployment compensation, 
There jiave also been proposals for transporting work- 
ers at federal expense from communities where normal 
activities are being shut down to defense centers. Look- 
ing ahead to the post-defense problem confronting mi- 
grant workers, the Committee has recommended federal 
legislation to provide grants-in-aid to States to make 
public assistance available where needed for non-settled 
residents. 


Highway Priorities 


\ BROAD program of assistance to highway construction 
has heen outlined in a letter of intent addressed by the 
Priorities Division of OPM to the Public Roads Admin- 
istration. This letter makes it clear that the Priorities 
Division stands ready to facilitate the acquisition of 
supplies and materials in removing weak links from the 
sti ategic network of highways, constructing access roads 
to military reservations, and in work on the regular 
federal aid system. Under the plan, applications will be 
made by the state highway departments to the Division 
of Priorities through the Public Roads Administration. 
Preference rating orders will then be assigned if it is 
believed that the circumstances set forth in the applica- 
tion warrant such action. 
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THE STATES IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Wisconsin Priority Unemployment 


THE PRELIMINARY report of a survey by the Defense 
Industries Board of Wisconsin which assembled infor- 
mation on approximately 400 of that State’s represen- 
tative manufacturing firms contains the following find- 
ings: 1) Slightly over half of the reporting firms are 
currently producing defense materials as primary con- 
tractors or subcontractors; 2) slightly less than half of 
all reporting establishments indicate that they are 
threatened with material shortages, which, if allowed 
to continue, will make necessary shut-downs involving 
nearly 15,000 workers; 3) two-thirds of this anticipated 
unemployment is expected in firms now engaged in de- 
fense work; and 4) more than half of the threatened 
unemployment is expected by manufacturers whose de- 
fense activity is less than one-fourth of their total 
production. 

Of the 171 industries reporting no defense work, 101 
indicated that no attempt had been made to get defense 
contracts or sub-contracts. Thirty-one firms that had 
applied for contracts reported refusal because of inade 
quate equipment; fifteen were refused because their 
bids were not low; and nineteen indicated that they did 
not know why their bids had not been accepted by de- 
fense officials. 


California Defense Digest 


Tue First issue of the California Defense Digest was 
released on September 1. The Digest is mimeographed 
and is to be published semi-monthly by the Committee 
on Research and Planning of the California State Coun 
cil of Defense, headed by Samuel C. May, Director of 
the California Bureau of Public Administration. The 
first issue is devoted almost exclusively to summaries 
of current articles, pamphlets, and books dealing with 
defense problems. Governor Culbert L. Olson is Chair- 
man of the California Council and Richard Graves is 
Executive Director. 


Vermont Council Authorized 


On SEPTEMBER 12 a Joint Resolution was adopted by 
the Vermont Legislature, giving official status to the 
State Council of Safety which had been previously ap- 
pointed by the Governor. The Council, composed of 
seven members, was authorized “to prepare, put into 
effect and supervise the operation of plans for civilian 
defense throughout the State, to act as the state agency 
for cooperation with the Federal Government in all 
civilian defense matters, and to direct the organization 
of, and supervise and coordinate, the civilian defense 


activities of counties and municipalities.” The Governor 
will serve as ex officio Chairman of the Council and will 
have power to name a Vice-Chairman and fill any vacan- 
cies which may occur. The powers and duties of the 
Council will terminate March 1, 1943, unless extended 
by the legislature in the meantime. 


Montana “‘Hams’”’ Aid Defense 


ACCORDING to reports received from Coordinator Tom 
D. Caverly of the Montana Preparedness and Advisory 
Commission, that State’s radio “hams,” or amateur 
short-wave operators, are being organized to supple- 
ment the existing state defense communication services. 
The first message, dispatched late last month, was sent 
by the Commission Secretary, Albert H. Kruse, from 
Helena to Defense Commissioner Claude Gray in Big 
Timber. The message was handled by “hams” Fred A. 
Jeswine of Helena and A. R. Eurich of Melville. 


Arkansas Licenses Flying 


STATE GOVERN MENT is indebted to Representative Julian 
James of the Fifty-Third General Assembly for. the 
detection of an error which appeared on page 218 of 
the September issue in the article entitled “The Role 
of the States in Aviation.” There it was incorrectly 
stated that Arkansas has no licensing provision for 
either aircraft or pilots. Mr. James was sponsor of Act 
457 of the Fifty-Third General Assembly, adopted this 
year, which creates the Arkansas Department of Aero- 
nautics and provides for the registration and licensing 
of aircraft and pilots. 


New Hampshire Defense Conference 


On SepreMBER 18, the New Hampshire Council of De- 
fense held a state-wide Civilian Defense Conference at 
the State House in Concord. The conference program 
included addresses by Governor Robert O. Blood and 
specialists in various aspects of the civilian defense ac- 


tivities; motion pictures of British civilian defenders in’ 


action; a demonstration of the handling of fire and 
incendiary bombs; section meetings for the discussion 


_of local problems; and a dramatic revue entitled “You 


Can Defend America.” 


Massachusetts Defense Publications 


DurinG July and August the Massachusetts Committee 
on Public Safety issued six booklets dealing with the 
organization and operation of emergency defense serv- 
ices. Two of these, City and Town Chairmen and Chair- 

(Continued on inside back cover) 
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Food for National Defense 
(Continued from page 236) 


May, compared with 27.6 cents a year earlier. 
Prices of American Twins on the Wisconsin 
cheese exchange averaged 17.8 cents a pound dur- 
ing May, compared with 13 cents a year earlier. 
utter and cheese prices during May were the 
highest for the month since 1929. Prices of dairy 
products are expected to continue at a high level 
during the rest of 1941, although the increase 
during the remainder of the year may be some- 
what less than seasonal. 

Similar trends are indicated for poultry and 
eggs. Egg production during the first 5 months of 
this year was about 4 percent larger than in the 
corresponding period last year. The number of 
chickens to be raised on farms in I941 is expected 
to be 10 to 15 percent larger than in 1940. Retail 
egg prices increased about 6 cents between March 
and June. Wholesale prices were 6 or 7 cents 
higher than a year ago—2 cents higher than in 
\pril. 

Under the food-for-defense purchases made by 
the Government, hog prices have risen, and the 
program is generally accomplishing its objective 
of converting more corn from the Ever-Normal 
Granary into pork on the hoof and meat to bolster 
the diet of our people and the people of other 
democracies. 

NATIONAL NUTRITION CONFERENCE 

Last May there was held in Washington a 
National Nutrition Conference called by the Pres- 
ident and attended by eminent leaders of govern- 
ment, nutritional science, education, medical sci- 
ence, and producers and consumers. Time does 
not permit making a complete report here on the 
proceedings and recommendations of the confer- 
ence. Permit me simply to mention that the con- 
ference and what is expected to come of it will 
make a real contribution toward improving health 
standards of this nation. It will some day be 
known as one of the outstanding landmarks of the 
present defense emergency effort. Please give it 
all the support you can. Nutrition will strengthen 
the high-speed, high-gear defense production on 
which we are about to embark. Good nutrition for 
all our people will maintain national health and 
morale. 

The scientific basis for human nutrition has 
made as great progress in the period between the 
Food Administration of World War No. 1 and 
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the present national emergency as has the airplane, 
T'wenty-odd years ago air power was just emerg- 
ing. Now it is of major importance. Then the 
emphasis was on food conservation, food scarcity, 
rationing, and substitution of certain foods. Then 
the slogan was Will \Win the War.” Now 
we have an abundance of food for ourselves and 
the democracies; now the emphasis is upon 
strength, stamina, and steady nerves which come 
from proper diet; now the slogan is “Food Will 
Give Us Strength.” 


IMPORTANCE OF VITAMINS AND MINERALS 

During the last five years scientific knowledge 
regarding the vitamins and the minerals has ad- 
vanced so rapidly that we now have what is com- 
ing to be called the new science of nutrition. We 
now know, for instance, that vitamin-B complex 
bears a direct relationship to the nervous system. 
Those people whose diets are deficient in vitamin 

} are apt to have unsteady nerves, lack vigor and 

stamina, and have an attitude of fear and depres- 
sion. We know now, too, that this new science of 
nutrition is playing an important part in the total 
warfare on the other side of the Atlantic. The 
nations at war not only have food policies, but 
they have nutrition policies as well, aimed at see- 
ing to it that those in military duty and those be- 
hind the lines are getting necessary vitamins and 
munerals. 

Important scientific studies made by the Bureau 
of Home Economics in cooperation with other 
state and federal agencies seem to indicate that in 
the light of the modern science of nutrition, at 
least a third of our population are below the safety 
line in their diets, particularly in the intake of the 
important vitamins and minerals. This deficiency 
is largely, but not wholly, to be found in the lower 
income third of our population. There seem to be 
four general causes for the situation: (1) The 
lack of income with which to purchase the proper 
food; (2) poor food habits whereby people with 
sufficient incomes do not select their foods wisely; 
(3) improper methods of cooking and preparing 
foods; and (4) the elimination of vitamins and 
minerals from some of the staple foods through 
overrefinement. 

Newer knowledge with reference to the B vita- 
min has caused the nations in Europe, as well as 
ourselves, to be concerned about the nutritional 
quality of bread. The B vitamin is largely in the 
outer portion of the wheat kernel, which in the 
process of the manufacture of our short patent 
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flour goes into shorts and red-dog flour. Thus we 
do not get in our bread all the vitamins that nature 
ut into the wheat kernel. This problem has been 
studied by an eminent group of nutritional scien- 
tists. They have recommended that white flour 
be enriched by the addition of certain of the B 
vitamins and minerals. There are three ways in 
which the consumer can get these vitamins in his 
daily bread: (1) [ating what is called a “long 
extraction flour,” in which approximately 85 per- 
cent of the wheat kernel is made into flour; (2) 
through the addition to the short patent white 
four of the known important substances which 
make up the B complex; or (3) by the baker using 
a high vitamin yeast, evaporated milk, and perhaps 
some of the synthetic vitamins. 

The milling and baking industry are cooperat- 
ing magnificently with the National Nutrition 
Committee, and enriched flour and bread are now 
available to consumers all over the United States. 
This is a splendid example of cooperation between 
science, industry, and government to correct a 
great nutritional deficiency.. A national educa- 
tional campaign is in progress with reference to 
enriched flour and bread. 


ORGANIZATION OF NUTRITION PROGRAM 


May I say a word about the organization of 
the National Nutrition Program? In the Federal 
Government, a National Nutrition Advisory Com- 
mittee has been organized. It is made up of repre- 
sentatives of all the agencies in the government 
planning programs which affect States and com- 
munities, as well as representatives of home econ- 
omists, dieticians, food technologists, public health 
officials, and nutritional scientists. It reports to 
Paul V. McNutt, Coordinator of Health, Welfare, 
and Related Activities. The National Research 
Council, which was created to mobilize science to 
assist the Government in time of need, has created 
two committees of eminent scientists. The first is 
the Committee on Food and Nutrition, of which 
Dr. Russell M. Wilder of the Mayo Clinic is 
Chairman. Second, is the Committee on Food 


Habits, of which Dr. John M. Cooper, Catholic, 


University of America, is Chairman. In most of 
the States there has been organized a state nutri- 
tion committee, composed of representatives of the 
various agencies within the States that are carrying 
on programs dealing with the nutrition and diets 
of the people. These committees are usually made 
up of representatives of the state department of 
education, division of home economics; represen- 


tatives of research and teaching in nutrition and 
home economics at the land-grant college; and a 
representative of the Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, the W.P.A., the N.Y.A., the American Red 
Cross, the state department of health and welfare, 
and the agencies having to do with child develop- 
ment. These represent state government. In ad- 
dition, on the state nutrition committee there 
usually are representatives of such citizens’ groups 
as the parent-teachers association, the state medi- 
cal and dentists association, the state home econo- 
mists and dieticians associations, and so forth. 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS IN IQI7 AND I9Q4I 


I do not believe that we shall have in this emer- 
gency a Food Administration such as we had in 
the first World War. I am sure we shall have a 
great educational activity in which we hope all 
people will be made conscious of the new science 
of nutrition and will be organized through com- 
munity planning programs, so that the disease of 
malnutrition which affects a third of our popula- 
tion will be as effectively wiped out as have small- 
pox and typhoid fever. 

World War No. 1 found our agriculture unor- 
ganized and highly individualistic. The Congress, 
in 1914, passed the Smith-Lever Act, creating 
agricultural extension work which is a cooperative 
enterprise between the local community, the county 
government, the state government through the 
State College of Agriculture, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment through the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The fundamental objective is to help 
farmers help themselves through the process of 
education and organization. County agricultural 
agents, home demonstration agents, and boys’ and 
girls’ club leaders were just getting training and 
experience at the outbreak of hostilities in 1917. 
One of the first acts of then Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Houston was to ask Congress for sufficient 
emergency money so that county agricultural 
agents, home demonstration agents, and club 
leaders could be put into all agricultural counties 
in the United States. Within a year’s time farm- 
ers were organized for production and for meeting 
the war needs in agriculture. This activity was so 
well received by farmers that at the end of hostili- 
ties most of the extension workers remained in 
their counties as permanent educational workers. 

The great agricultural depression following the 
World War stimulated the organization of farm- 
ers in the national farm organizations and cooper- 
atives. During the last quarter of a century great 
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strides in the organization of agriculture has taken 
place, both in the community, in the State, and in 
the nation. We now have the three great national 
farm organizations—The Farm Bureau, The 
Grange, and the Farmers’ Union. They have local 
units, state units, and national organizations. We 
have the tens of thousands of cooperatives con- 
cerned principally with marketing and credit ; and 
in addition we have the educational processes 
through the agricultural extension workers, and 
the Smith-Hughes teachers in many of the high 
schools. Then there has been the great develop- 
ment of the agricultural programs. For instance, 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration is 
administered in the county and in the local com- 
munity by an elected committee of farmers. This 
action program touches most of the farmers of 
the United States. Then there is the Soil Conser- 
vation Program, which is administered. largely 
through soil conservation districts whose board of 
supervisors are elected by the farmers and land- 
owners within a district and whose program is to 
bring about soil conservation and better land use. 
There is the Farm Security Administration with 
its local committees, whose program is devoted 
largely to helping the low-income families and 
farm laborers. There is the Rural [Electrification 
Administration, which functions through cooper- 
atives. Putting it all together, our agriculture now 
is quite well organized. 

Much of this organization has grown up around 
the functioning of the college of agriculture with- 
in the State. The college of agriculture over the 
years has trained thousands of farm boys and girls 
in the sciences which relate to agriculture and to 
farm living. Through the research of the agricul- 
tural experiment station, science has been brought 
to bear on the varied agricultural problems of the 
State. Through the cooperation of the Extension 
Service the fruits of the research have been taken 
to the farm people, and the farm people have been 
assisted in developing programs for meeting their 
problems and improving the metheds of farming 
and the satisfactions of farm life. 


The Agricultural Extension Service, as you 
know, was organized on the basis of a director 
located at the college of agriculture, who is as- 
sisted on the state level by a staff of specialists in 
the particular problems of the State. Most coun- 
ties now have a county agricultural agent, who 
works primarily with the farmers in all phases of 
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farming and problems related thereto; a home 
demonstration agent, who works with the farm 
wives in matters pertaining to the economy of the 
farm home and rural welfare; and a 4-H Club 
agent, who works with the farm boys and girls 
between the ages of 10 and 20 through the organi- 
zation of 4-H Clubs. The present programs of the 
Extension Service are emphasizing the following: 
First, the food-for-defense program which I out- 
lined at the beginning of these remarks—hetter 
living on the farm, the farm nutrition problem: 
and, second, spiritual and psychological defense 
through discussion groups that are considering 
such matters as the meaning and significance of 
democracy, the. challenge of democracy, what 
would happen to farm life in their own commun- 
ity if Germany won the war, what are the great 
moral and spiritual issues involved in our defense 
effort. In addition, extension workers are carry- 
ing on the necessary educational activities in rela- 
tion to the action programs, and with reference to 
making available to the farmers of the county the 
application of the best. scientific knowledge re- 
garding agriculture. 


DEVELOPMENTS. IN EXTENSION [’ROGRAM 


All this activity, which began first with the idea 
of better farming, has broadened, and now farm- 
ers are more and more concerned with problems 
and activities outside the fence of the farm. They 
are becoming more interested in their government 
-their local government and state government 
We hope that the additional activities of the Ex- 
tension Service will always operate in a way to 
develop democracy, the democratic pattern of life, 
and an intelligent interest and participation in the 
problems of government by the farm families. 
There is now in progress in the field of agricul- 
ture a development which I am confident will be- 
come the foundation of a sound and permanent 
food defense. This development is cooperative 
land use planning. This system of cooperative 
planning—overhead as well as from the grass roots 
up—is related to the whole field of agriculture. 
During the first World War, farmers had only 
one organized agency of their government which 
was in a position to give them guidance and help 
them in making their contribution to national wel- 
fare. That agency was the cooperative Agricul- 
tural Extension Service. Out of the extension 
work of the days before and during the first 
World War and the agricultural action program 
has grown what we now call land use planning. 
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In addition to the cooperative Extension Serv- 
ice, farmers today have numerous action agencies 
of the Department of Agriculture on which to 
call for help to meet their many problems. These 
action agencies include the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, the Farm Security Admin- 
istration, the Surplus Marketing Administration, 
Rural Electrification Administration, the Soil Con- 
servation Service, Farm Credit Administration, 
and others. Under the leadership of the Bureau 


of Agricultural [Xconomics and [¢xtension Service, 


representatives of the action agencies in the States 
and counties join with representatives of the state 
land-grant colleges and state agencies and with 
farmer committeemen organized into state and 
county land use planning committees in working 
out solutions of the agricultural problems of the 
respective States and counties. 

tack in 1938, before the defense emergency 
arose, the Department of Agriculture and the 
land-grant colleges developed a cooperative land 
use planning organization. This organization was 
established for three main purposes. The first was 
to analyze the problems facing agriculture in the 
various counties and States. The second was to 
determine the adjustments which should be made 
in agricultural production to insure the mainte- 
nance of the industry on a sound long-time basis. 
The third step included coordination and integra- 
tion of all agricultural activities. 


LaNnpD Use PLANNING COMMITTEES 


State land use planning committees, of which 
the Director of Extension is Chairnian, now func- 
tion in 47 of the 48 States; and there are county 
land use planning committees in over half of the 
agricultural counties. Rapid strides are being 
made in getting similar committees established in 
the remaining counties. Land use planning com- 
mittees are in a position to appraise objectively 
and cooperatively the problems facing agriculture 


in the community, State, and nation. 


The committees are encouraged to cooperate 
directly with local and state defense councils 
through interlocking membership or other appro- 
priate arrangement. Thus, groups of farm men 
and women who have a broad statesman-like point 
of view and representatives of the agricultural 
action agencies can render advisory assistance to 
the appropriate defense councils in such matters 
as locating defense industries; acquiring military 
sites; relocating farm people whose land is taken 
over for defense purposes; and, now, food for 
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defense. If there is an idle cheese factory any- 
where in your home county, members of the land 
use planning committee and the county extension 
agent are the most likely individuals to know 
about it and know what needs to be done to get 
the factory doing its share in the food-for-defense 
program. 

In the planning which has been done to date by 
land use planning committees, farmers have tried 
to meet the rising demand for farm products and 
at the same time conserve the productiveness of 
land for future generations. Because they know 
the production possibilities of the different areas, 
they are in the best position to indicate where in- 
creases in production should be encouraged. At 
the same time they can also help to determine how 
action programs should be changed to help meet 
defense demands. 


DEFENSE WorK OF LAND USE COMMITTEES 


During the past several months the various state 
land use planning committees have been gather- 


ing data and recommendations in their State on. 


the following three major defense problems : 

1. Ways in which agriculture can best contrib- 

ute its share to general preparedness and 
national unity. 
Ways in which the unfavorable effects of 
the war and our defense activities upon agri- 
culture can be held to a minimum without 
sacrificing or interfering with national 
efforts toward preparedness. 

3. Ways in which agriculture can utilize the 
benefits resulting from the defense program, 
even though temporary, to bring about the 
adjustments needed in farming, forestry, 
and rural living, and thereby place the whole 
agricultural industry in a much stronger and 
sounder economic and social position when 
the current emergencies are over. 

Involved in this whole story, and intertwined 
throughout, are the relationships of agriculture 
and food to government—to state government, 
to State Councils of Defense as part of state gov- 


bo 


“ernment, and on the one side to the local com- 


munity and local government. To me, the Coun- 
cil of State Governments occupies a unique and 
important position. I hope that all the agricultural 
agencies of the state colleges of agriculture, of the 
state departments of agriculture, and particularly 
those working under the general direction of the 
Kederal Department of Agriculture, understand 
the functions of the Council of State Governments 
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and work with and through it as an instrument for 
helping state government to handle efficiently the 
problems which properly belong to it. 

I hope that in agriculture all of us will recog- 
nize the place of state government and will en- 
deavor to see that state government carries its 
proper load and does not pass all the problems on 
to the Federal Government. There are many func- 
tions in relation to agriculture which I think state 
governments should be performing and which 
they are not now performing. As an illustration 
of what I have in mind, let me cite a cooperative 
activity in the planning field. In connection with 
land use planning, many problems arise which, in 
the judgment of agricultural planners, should not 
be handled by the Federal Government. There are 
constitutional limitations under certain conditions, 
such as rural land zoning and taxation, which pro- 
hibit the Federal Government from entering the 
field. ‘There are other problems which, even 
though they could be handled by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, can best be handled by state govern- 
ment. The Agricultural Program Board of the 
Department of Agriculture, in cooperation with 
the state land use planning committees, has been 
making a study of functions and activities which, 
in the judgment of the two planning groups, 
should be handled by the States. The report of 
this activity. I think, has recently come from the 
press. I hope that state government will see fit to 
give some consideration to the report. 

Let me say in closing that there is a great func- 
tion to be performed by the State Councils of De- 
fense. I hope that the food and nutrition sector 
of our great defense activity will receive sympa- 
thetic consideration from State Councils of De- 
fense, and that there will be progress and harmony 
at this point where national programs and local 
programs meet. 


FBI TRAINS LOCAL POLICE 


As a result of conferences between Mayor 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia, the Director of Civilian 
Defense, and Director John E. Hoover of the 
lederal Bureau of Investigation, plans are now 
being completed for conducting courses of train- 
ing for police of the nation in order to assist them 
in recognizing and performing their duties in the 
civilian defense program. These “FBI Civilian 
lefense Courses for Police,” conducted with the 
approval of the Director of Civilian Defense, will 
be held in various parts of the United States by 
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instructors of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 

The curriculum of the FBI National Police 
Academy, which was organized in 1935, has been 
constantly expanding in order to meet the emer. 
gency problems which have been arising. During 
the week of October 6-11, 1941, many of the 
graduates of the FBI National Police Academy 
will return to Washington for a course of retrain. 
ing. They will be joined by the present class of 36 
officers in taking the annual retraining course, 

At the retraining school will be given detailed 
instructions concerning the operation of police 
in the civilian defense program. Police officials 
will return to their departments and aid in con- 
ducting schools to train the remaining members of 
their organizations. 

In preparation for this type of instruction, Di- 
rector Hoover sent representatives of the FBI to 
k:ngland in the fall of 1940. For several months 
in 1940 and 1941, these representatives studied 
the methods employed in England under actual 
wartime conditions. The results of these observa- 
tions will be made available to the police of the 
nation through the Ik BI National Police Academy 
and the FBI Civilian Defense Courses. 

The program of training, which has been pre- 
pared by the lederal Bureau of Investigation and 
approved by Mayor LaGuardia as Director of 
Civilian Defense, will include instruction in the 
many law enforcement duties which arise in civil- 
ian defense emergencies. 

The civilian defense courses for police will be 
conducted in 55 cities throughout the United States 
and the territorial possessions, where the headquar- 
ters offices of the lederal Bureau of Investigation 
are located. 

The first courses will be given to police chiefs, 
sheriffs and superintendents of state police and 
state patrol organizations and members of their 
executive and administrative staffs. These adminis- 
trative courses will be followed by schools held in 
numerous sections of the country for the benefit 
of the police officers who will actually perform the 
civilian defense duties. 

It has been found that in [england the policemen 
and firemen and the air raid precaution personnel, 
along with the Royal Air Force, are the real 
heroes. Because most of the civilian defense agen- 
cies are of temporary character, the police give 
confidence to the public during air raids because 
they represent a permanent organization and are a 
symbol of government which comes in close con- 
tact with the public. 
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State Law Departments 
(Continued from page 238) 


other officials. In a dozen other States it has been 
held that he has no common law powers, or that 
he may be deprived of such powers by grants to 
local prosecuting officers and other officials.° 

From whatever source derived, the Attorney- 
General in all of the States is vested with the gen- 
eral powers and duties of the Attorney-General 
of the United States under the Judiciary Act of 
1789. It is his duty to give advice and render 
legal opinions to the Governor and other state 
officers as to their official powers and duties, and 
in most States he is also required to furnish legal 
opinions to the legislature, and local prosecuting 
attorneys, and in some States to other local offi- 
cials. He also has charge of cases in the State Su- 
preme Court and the United States courts in which 
the State or its officials are parties or have a sub- 
stantial interest; and in some States may appear 
in such cases before the inferior state courts. More 
specifically he has power to apply for writs of 
mandamus and to institute quo warranto proceed- 
ings against persons holding office illegally and 
against any corporations exercising any franchise 
or license in violation of law. He has more spe- 
cific powers and duties in connection with crimi- 
nal appeals, the interstate rendition of fugitives 
and the enforcement of particular statutes. He is 
frequently a member of various state boards and 
commissions ; and in some States has supervision 
over the administration of inheritance and other 
state taxes. 


STAFF AND APPROPRIATIONS 


The importance of the office in the different 
States varies widely, not only with the importance 
of the States, but with the degree of his authority 
and the size of his staff. s is to be expected, the 
Law Department of New York State is the largest, 
including 104 legal assistants and deputies and a 
total staff of 280, with expenditures of a million 
dollars a year—more than double that of Penn- 
sylvania which ranks second. In addition to the 
central office at the state Capitol, there is a staff 


* DeLong, “Powers and Duties of the State Attorney 
General in Criminal Prosecutions,” 25 Jour. Crim. Law 
338 (1934); 85 Univ. of Pa. Law Rev. 538 (1937). A 
statement of the common law powers’ are set out in the 
New York case of People v. Miner. Cf. Sewall Key, 
“The Legal Work of the Federal Government,” 25 Ia. 
Law Rev. 169 (1938); J. A. Fairlie, “Law Depart- 
ments and Law Officers in American Governments,” 36 


Michigan Law Review. (1938). 


of about the same size in New York City, and 
other branch offices in seven other cities. The 
Pennsylvania Department of Justice, however, re- 
ports a larger number of legal assistants and depu- 
ties (140), which may include counsel for par- 
ticular boards, commissions and departments, ap- 
pointed by the Attorney-General, but paid from 
appropriations to the particular agency. The 
Attorney-General is authorized to supervise, di- 
rect and control all the legal work of the State, 
and may supersede the local prosecuting attorney 
in criminal cases—a power said to be frequently 
used. Illinois, Ohio, California and Texas rank 
next, with from 45 to 39 legal assistants and 
deputies; Michigan has 30, and the other States 
from twenty in Indiana to one in New Hampshire 
and Vermont. 


STAFF AND FUNDS OF OFFICES OF 
ATTORNEYS-GENERAL 


Regular Annual 
Assistants Appropriation 
Pennsylvania .. ..140.. . 493,000 
.. 473,000 
California .. . 44.. . 235,000 
Michigan in . 105,000 
Massachusetts .. . 153,000 
Missouri ....... . 138,000 


One of the most important functions of the 
Attorneys-General is that of rendering advisory 
opinions on legal questions and assisting in pre- 
paring contracts and other legal documents. As 
in the national government the official opinions of 
the Attorney-General form a body of rulings ac- 
cepted and acted on by state and local officials, and 
seldom challenged or overruled by the courts.° The 
number and scope of these opinions vary widely 
in the different States, as does also the extent to 
which they are made generally known by publica- 
tion. In thirteen States they are regularly pub- 
lished—Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia and Wiscon- 
sin. Ohio publishes three volumes of opinions 
each year, running to 1200 opinions covering 2000 
pages in a single year. The Louisiana opinions 


°‘One writer has expressed the opinion that: “It is 
a safe estimate that 90 per cent of the administrative 
law of a state like Ohio finds its source in the written 
opinions of the Attorney-General. Only a small per- 
centage of the questions raised ever reach the courts.” 
Bettman, in Report of the Attorney-Generals Confer- 
ence on Crime (1938), p. 164. 
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for 1939-40 cover 1390 pages. Illinois opinions 
in 1913-14 numbered 2000; but since then the 
number printed has been much less—48o in 1931, 
and from 100 to 150 a year since 1934. Pennsyl- 
vania opinions for 1939-40 numbered 110, in 
530 pages. There seems to be no regular practice 
in any State of publishing a digest of such opin- 
ions for a considerable period. One such digest of 
New York Opinions from 1796 to 1892, and one 
of Minnesota Opinions from 1858 to 1884 have 
been issued. 

REPORTS OF ATTORNEYS-GENERAL 

Annual or biennial reports of the Attorney- 
General are published in 42 of the 48 States—all 
except Arizona, Delaware, Maine, Missouri, 
Rhode Island, and Wyoming. These range from 
a brief statistical summary to a substantial volume 
of several hundred pages.’ In some States opin- 
ions are included in the reports, in others they are 
printed separately. In New York, quarterly re- 
ports have been published for some years. In 
Texas monthly reports are now published, and in 
Wisconsin Opinions of the Attorney-General are 
published each month. 

The expansion of legislation and public ad- 
ministration, especially since 1900, has added 
enormously to the problem of legal advice and 
assistance ; and this with the relatively small staffs 
attached to the Attorney-General’s office in most 
States has led to the provision of special counsel 
for particular boards, commissions and depart- 
ments. The number of such special counsel ranges 
from one to seventeen, and their relations to the 
Attorney-General vary to a considerable extent. 
Five small States (Idaho, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont and Wyoming) report none. In 
four States (Colorado, Illinois, Ohio and Vir- 
ginia) some Assistant Attorneys-General, ap- 
pointed by the Attorney-General and paid from 
appropriations for that office, give all or most of 
their time to particular departments. In three 
States (Iowa, Maine, and New Jersey), such 
special counsel are appointed by the Attorney- 
General, but are paid from appropriations to the 
particular agency. In fifteen States, the arrange- 
ments vary: Special counsel in some cases are 
designated as Assistant or Deputy Attorneys- 
General, or are appointed by the Attorney-General, 
and in other cases may be paid from appropria- 
tions to the Attorney-General or to the particular 
agency. Thus in Pennsylvania, with the largest 

7 Manual on the Use of State Publications, pages 61 
and 62. 
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number (seventeen) of such special counsel, some 
are styled Assistant or Deputy Attorney-Genera}_ 
all are appointed by the Attorney-General, byt 
some are paid from appropriations to the Attorney. 
General and some from appropriations to the par- 
ticular agency. 

In the other 21 States, while some of such coun- 
sel for particular agencies may be designated as 
Attorneys-General, they are usually appointed by 
and paid from appropriations to the agency. In 
California, with special counsel for thirteen agen- 
cies, all are appointed by the Governor or the 
agencies and paid from agency appropriations, 
Even in such cases, however, legal advice and 
many minor. state 
officials will be provided through the Attorney- 
General's office. 

The functions of such special counsel not at- 
tached to the office of Attorney-General are not 
uniform. In all cases they furnish legal advice 
and assist in the preparation of legal documents. 


assistance to the older and 


In some States they may initiate some kinds of 
litigation ; but proceedings for the enforcement of 
orders must be dealt with through the Attorney- 
General or local prosecuting attorneys. In a few 
States enforcement proceedings may be instituted 
by some agencies through their special counsel. 

On the other hand, it may be noted that even in 
States where the Attorney-General is vested with 
full control over all legal business of the State 
(as in Illinois} some of the more important state 
agencies have one or more legal assistants who 
give advice on minor legal problems and assist in 
the preparation of legal documents and the pre 
liminary study of problems which may lead to 
litigation. 


CONTROL OVER COUNTY ATTORNEYS 


Students of public administration have called 
attention to the extreme decentralization of law 
enforcement agencies in most of the American 
States. Sheriffs, and other local police officers, 
prosecuting attorneys, and judges of the courts of 
original jurisdiction in most States are locally 
selected, and subject to little or no effective super- 

8G. G. Lentz, The Enforcement of the Orders of 
State Public Utility Commissions, ch. 7, p. 105. In Ilh- 
nois, the Supreme Court has held that the Attorney- 
(;eneral is the only officer to represent the State in any 
suit or proceeding in which the State is a real party in 
interest. Fergus v. Russel, 270 Ill. 304; 110 N. E. 130 
(1915). On the other hand in New Jersey it has been 
held that the legislature may confer upon a board the 
power of conducting litigation. Pub. Ut. Com. v. Le- 
high V. Ry. Co. 107 N. J. Law 410; 149 Atl. 265 (1930). 
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vision. The following summary based mainly on 
replies to a questionnaire will indicate more defi- 
nitely the relations between the Attorney-General 
and local prosecuting attorneys. 

Delaware and Rhode Island are marked excep- 
tions to the general system. In these States most 
criminal prosecutions and other litigation on be- 
half of the State are conducted by assistant or 
deputy attorneys-general appointed for each of the 
five counties in each of these States. In Florida 
and New Jersey where local prosecuting officials 
are appointed by the Governor, the situation is 
about the same as where such officials are locally 
elected. 


Sources OF FUNbDs For LocaAL ATTORNEYS 


In 26 States local prosecuting attorneys are not 
only locally elected but are paid from local funds. 
In nine States, in addition to Delaware and Rhode 
Island, the prosecuting attorneys are paid wholly 
from state funds: Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Oregon, South Carolina, 


lina and Utah, state and district attorneys are paid 
from state funds, other local prosecuting officials 
from local funds. In Alabama, circuit solicitors 
are paid $4000 a year from the State: and in 
Louisiana, District Attorneys receive $2500 a year 
from the State, which may be supplemented from 
local funds. In Montana and Virginia prosecut- 
ing attorneys are paid one-half by the State and 
one-half by the county. In Illinois, Kentucky and 
New Mexico a fixed amount (from $400 to 
$1000 ) is paid by the State. In Alabama, Georgia 
and lexas they are paid partly by the State and 
partly by the localities. In some of these States 
(Alabama, Florida, Idaho, Louisiana, Maine, 
Montana, South Carolina, Texas and Utah) the 
Attorney-General is authorized or required to ad- 
vise Or supervise such local attorneys, but even in 
most of these cases. there is little effective control. 

It is probable that in most, if not all, of the 
States the .\ttorney-General gives legal advice to 
local attorneys when requested by them; and in 
some States a large proportion (in Illinois nearly 
one-half) of the published opinions of the 
Attorney-General are to such officials.” In about 
twenty States there are constitutional or statu- 
tory provisions authorizing, and in some States 
requiring, the .\ttorney-General to advise these 


*In one State the Attorney-General notified local at- 
torneys that it was not his duty to instruct them on all 
legal problems. 


officials. In ten States the Attorney-General has 
somewhat more definite powers of supervision: 
Alabama, California, Florida, Idaho, Iowa, Lou- 
isiana, Montana, New Hampshire, Utah and West 
Virginia. The most specific provisions are those 
of California. In California he is to exercise 
direct supervision over the district attorneys, to 
require written reports, to assist them, and when 
he deems it necessary to take full charge of in- 
vestigations or prosecutions. There is an annual 
meeting of all district attorneys with the Attorney- 
General; and meetings of the Attorney-General 
and district attorneys in each of six zones are 
held every two months. Indiana also authorizes 
the Attorney-General to call conferences of prose- 
cuting attorneys. Idaho (in 1919) and Wyoming 
(in 1921) established state departments of law 
enforcement, including the state Attorney-General 
and local attorneys; and Louisiana in 1921 estab- 
lished a Department of Justice, giving the Attor- 
ney-General charge of all legal matters in which 
the State has an interest, with supervision over 
the district attorneys. But no effective supervision 
over the local attorneys appears to be exercised 
in these or other States." 


AUTHORITY TO INTERVENE 

In most of the States the Attorney-General is 
reported to have authority to supersede the local 
attorneys in a particular case; but in all but one 
State it was stated that this power was seldom if 
ever used. In twelve States this can be done only 
at the request of the Governor, the General 
Assembly, Judges, or the local attorney (Califor- 
nia, Maryland, Minnesota, New Jersey, New 
York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia). In 
Maine it may be done in murder cases ; and in Ver- 
mont all homicide cases are prosecuted by the 
Attorney-General. In Pennsylvania, where the 
Attorney-General may take charge on the request 
of the district attorney or the judge, this is said to 
be frequently done. 

In ten States regular reports are required from 
the local prosecuting attorneys: Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, North Dakota and 
Utah. In New Hampshire this is not a statutory 
requirement, but is required by the Attorney- 
General. In California and Iowa such reports may 


FE. H. DeLong, “Powers and Duties of the State 
Attorney-General in Criminal Prosecutions,” Journal 
of Criminal Law and Criminology, September, 1934. 
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be required. In Montana it is the duty of the 
Attorney-General to require them; but this is not 
done. 

In five States—New York, Michigan; Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, and Wisconsin—the Gover- 
nor, by constitution or statute, has power to re- 


move prosecuting attorneys and other county | 


officers on charges and after a hearing. In six 
States—.Arkansas, Connecticut, Maryland, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia and Washington—prosecuting 
attorneys may be removed by action of the state 
legislature or senate, a two-thirds or three-fourths 
vote being required. In four States—Nebraska. 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Wyoming, the Gov- 
ernor may initiate judicial proceedings to remove 
county officers. Very few cases of removals have 
occurred under these provisions. 

There have been many advocates of a more 
centralized control over criminal prosecutions in 
the States. An opposing view has been presented 
by Gilbert Bettman in an address before the 
Attorney-Generals Conference on Crime in 1934. 


Indiana Civilian Defense 
(Continued from page 241) 


and women to the pressure and criticism of their 
local committees by an uncertain and vacillating 
program.” He adds that: “Regardless of how 
many federal agencies may be dealing with de- 
fense programs in Washington, it must be remem- 
bered that the same group of people in the locality 
must handle practically all of these problems. It 
is for this reason that we have a State Defense 
Council and local defense councils. These folks 
must know a great deal about not only the pro- 
gram and problems of the federal Civilian Defense 
office, but many other federal offices dealing with 
important defense matters. Hence the need for the 
filtering of these programs through the Gover- 
nor’s office and from the Governor, in turn, 
through the agency created in the State for that 
purpose. The plan of channeling all federal pro- 
grams and activities through the former Division 
of State and Local Cooperation to the Governors 
operated smoothly and satisfactorily. 


CITIZEN GROUPS COOPERATE 


“The organization procedure in Indiana was 
worked out and approved by the Indiana Munici- 
pal League, Indiana Farm Bureau, Indiana Labor 
groups, Indiana business groups, Indiana Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, Indiana negro group, 
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representatives of the House of Representatives 
and the State Senate, and the American Legion,” 

The Council as created is of two parts, advisory 
and administrative. The Advisory Council was 
specified by the enabling Act to comprise not more 
than ten members, “representative of business, 
labor, agriculture, war veterans, consumers and 
such other groups as the governor may determine 
essential to the defense program.” Its member. 
ship, therefore, by Governor Schricker’s appoint. 
ment on a non-political basis, comprises: the 
writer, executive Vice-President of the Indiana 
State Chamber of Commerce, chairman: Dr. 
Theodore Cable, Indianapolis; Alex FE. Gordon, 
state chairman, Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire. 
men and Inginemen; Mrs. George W. Jaqua, 
Winchester, past president Indiana Federation of 
Clubs; Oscar A. Jose,.Jr., state representative: 
Felix M. McWhirter, president, Peoples’ State 
Bank, Indianapolis; Roger H. Phillips, state sena- 
tor; Hassil Schenck, president, Indiana Farm Bu- 
reau Inc.; \WW. Vincent Youkey, executive secre- 
tary, Indiana Municipal League, Crown Point; 
and John A. Watkins, representing the American 


Legion. 


The Administrative Council was specified in the 
Act to comprise four designated state officials 
headed by a Civilian Defense Director, to be ap- 
pointed by the Advisory Council with the approval 
of the Governor. That council appointed the 
writer as director and chairman of the Administra- 
tive Council, the other members being: Dr. John 
\W. Ferree, State Board of Health: 
Thomas R. Hutson, Commissioner of Labor: Dr. 
C. T. Malan, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and Don F. Stiver, Director, Department of Pub- 
lic Safety. 


Director, 


Current Legislative Sessions 
As of September 29, 1941 
Now Meeting 
Convened: 


Regular Sessions 


*Massachusetts............ ...january 
January 1 


*Recessed August 1. Senate reconvened August 
25. 

**Recessed July g to October g, subject to call 
in the interim. 
***Recessed July 28 to November 13. 
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The Federal Revenue Act 
(Continued from page 240) 


the new Revenue Act. The Federal Government, 
the 48 States, the District of Columbia and even 
some municipalities impose gasoline taxes. The 
Federal Government now has a considerable num- 
ber of selective excises while 22 States have gen- 
eral sales taxes. The Federal Government and 28 
States tax the sale of tobacco products (the com- 
bined federal-state tax on a package of cigarettes 
amounts to 111% cents in a few instances). Dis- 
tilled spirits and wine furnish a large revenue to 
the Federal Government and 45 States, while all 
the States and the I'ederal Government tax beer. 
Thirty-four States have corporate or personal in- 
come taxes or both u.id in approximately 22 of 
these States a deduction is permitted for federal 
taxes paid. The Federal Government and all the 
States, except Nevada, impose some sort of death 
taxes and here, as in the income tax field, the 
federal estate tax paid is commonly deductible. 
Under the Revenue Act of 1941 the Federal Gov- 
ernment adds further to the duplicated field by the 
imposition of the use tax on motor vehicles. 

At the present moment state revenues are roll- 
ing in at an unprecedented rate. The national in- 
come rate is steadily rising and there have been 
sharp increases in the amo: nt of income paid out 
in wages and salaries’ A large volume of con- 
sumer purchasing power has thereby been created 
and its effect has been manifested in increasing 
yields from state sales taxes. These favorable 
conditions may continue for some time but only 
the most optimistic official would count on them 
for long.. As a matter of fact many important 
effects of the defense program, primarily non- 
fiscal, are just beginning to be felt; the Revenue 
Act of 1941 has at this writing not yet become 
operative and according to Congressional leaders 
there is a prospect of another and staffer revenue 
bill before the year ends. In attempting to esti- 
mate the future of state revenues it is impossible 
to disregard the extremely complicating factors 
of priorities, rationing, and the diversion of pro- 
duction from consumer’s goods into defense arti- 
cles, all of which could cause a more appreciable 
adverse effect on a state’s sales tax revenues than 
a duplication of taxes solely. The possible ration- 
ing or curtailment of gasoline use is one possi- 
bility of this type. The curtailment of automo- 
bile and washing machine production is another. 
\utomobiles, for example, account for a fairly 


large percentage of state sales tax revenues, often 
around 20 per cent of the total. 

A number of States are now attempting to esti- 
mate the probable effects of the federal revenue 
program on their own finances. A limited ap- 
praisal of that type, however, will not suffice. The 
effect of the whole defense program must be con- 
sidered: revenues, priorities, rationing, and di- 
version of production. Furthermore, it is not 
enough to consider the dollars and cents impact 
of the program on state revenues. The important 
thing is the adequacy of state revenues. ‘The 
States’ role in the defense program may necessi- 
tate increased expenditures. Already there - is 
every indication that state aid will have to be 
extended to local governments whose limited tax 
resources are unequal to providing the additional 
governmental services required by, say, the loca- 
tion of a defense plant in a community. The 
Federal Government has appropriated $150,- 
000,000 to relieve such situations. These funds 
are primarily intended to furnish school and sani- 
tation facilities; already applications amounting 
to several times this sum have been received. 

\\Vhat the net effect of these conditions on state 
revenues and their adequacy will be is now in the 
lap of the gods. The rate of income payments, 
the price level, the extent to which rationing of 
consumers goods and the diversion of production 
is necessary, the level of defense expenditures, 
and future federal financial policies will be the 
principal determinants. 

Since much of the apprehension for the future 
of state revenues springs from the duplication and 
conflict in many fields of taxation it might be 
mentioned that two promising investigations of 
the problem are now being made. One is being 
carried on by a joint committee of the American 
Bar Association, the National Association of Tax 
Administrators and the National Tax Association, 
under the chairmanship of Henry F. Long, Com- 
missioner of Corporations and Taxation of 
Massachusetts. The Committee, originally in- 
augurated by the American Bar Association, has 
been joined by Committees from the other two 
groups. The second inquiry is being conducted by 
a Committee appointed by U.S. Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau last June. The Treasury 
Committee consists of Luther Gulick, Director of 
the Institute of Public Administration, Harold 
\M. Groves of the University of Wisconsin, and 
Clarence Heer of the University of . North 
Carolina. 
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States Contribute to Defense 


MAcuINery for state participation in the national de- 
fense program was set up by state legislatures this 
year through enactment of approximately 550 statutes 
covering a score of subjects ranging from defense 
councils to zoning. 

Outstanding is the fact that every State now has a 
defense council or agency with 27 of them established 
by legislative action and the rest by order or appoint- 
ment of the governor. 

To determine the type and extent of new defense 
legislation, the Council of State Governments made a 
study of laws enacted by the 43 legislatures meeting 
this year. 

The Council, said the survey, while reporting new 
defense legislation, does not illustrate fully the range 
of state defense activities since little new legislation 
was required for state administrative cooperation in the 
defense effort. 

The Council found the model acts covering state 
guard organization, sabotage, control of explosives and 
protection of public property, submitted to the legisla- 
tures in January to be adopted if necessary in the de- 
fense effort, received varying support. The state guard 
act was adopted by 31 States, including Oklahoma, 
which set up a woman's guard. 

Sabotage prevention legislation was enacted to pro- 
tect defense industries by 17 States; explosives control 
legislation by 15 States; and protection of public prop- 
erty acts by three States, California, Maryland and 
Utah. Of the 23 States enacting “fresh pursuit” laws, 
providing for use of state guard forces outside a State 
under certain circumstances, 20 included the provision 
in their state guard laws. 

More than half the States enacted legislation making 
it possible to sell, lease, lend or donate property to the 
State or Federal Government. Several of the States, in- 
cluding Nebraska, Kansas and New Mexico, authorized 
construction of armories. Washington gave port dis- 
tricts power to acquire or build piers, wharves, termi- 
nals and warehouses if in the interests of defense. 
Pennsylvania authorized the state department of high- 
ways to take over bridges, viaducts, and other struc- 
tures on state highways when 

More than a score of States enacted defense housing 
laws, most of them authorizing local housing authori- 
ties to develop projects to assure the availability of 
safe and sanitary dwellings for persons engaged in 
defense work. Of these States, Michigan, to help solve 
the problem of lack of housing facilities, passed a law 
authorizing the State to acquire land and construct 
trailer parks in or near industrial areas where housing 
shortages exist. 


essential to defense. 


Fewer than a dozen States enacted legislation bear. 
ing on industrial relations, almost all of it designed to 
curb strikes. Georgia prohibited strikes except after 3 
days’ written notice, while Minnesota gave precedence 
of hearing to labor injunctions in court. New Jersey 
and North Carolina established labor mediation boards, 
while New York increased the membership of its board. 
California, Michigan and Nebraska also adopted indys- 
trial relations legislation. 

Several States adopted laws designed to remove race 
and color discriminations in defense industries. Rhode 
Island set up a committee to study defense employment 
problems of the Negro. Kansas enacted a law prohib- 
iting discrimination by labor organizations because of 
race, color or creed, while New York prohibited such 
discrimination by defense industries. California, Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts also enacted anti-discrimi- 
nation legislation. 

Legislation against un-American activities was 
enacted by a dozen States, including Arkansas, Florida, 
California, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Texas, 
Vermont, Washington and Wisconsin. Most of the laws 
curb or outlaw Nazi, Fascist or Communist organiza- 
tions; Arkansas banned from the ballot persons adyo- 
cating overthrow of the government by violence, and 
Ohio prohibited un-American groups from qualifying 
as political parties. Wisconsin created a joint commit- 
tee to investigate un-American activities of “certain 
groups of employes” in defense industries. 

Fourteen or more States adopted laws to allow edu- 
cational institutions to participate in the defense pro- 
gram. Idaho, for example, authorized junior colleges to 
cooperate with state and federal authorities in training 
pilots and mechanics, while Oregon provided school 
facilities for children of defense workers migrating into 
the State. 
money to pay instructional expenses in courses essential 


Kansas authorized high schools to raise 


to defense. 

About 30 States enacted legislation covering defense 
airports, with most of the statutes authorizing local 
government units to construct and operate airports. In 
addition, Arkansas created a department of aeronautics 
to aid in the development of airports, while Kansas 
authorized a state-wide study of airport facilities. 

Only a few States adopted laws covering soldier wel- 
fare and recreation. Kansas and New York authorized 
communities adjacent to military camps to establish 
and maintain recreation centers for soldiers, while 
Arkansas authorized local government units, including 
school districts, to acquire and maintain land and build- 
ings for that purpose. New Jersey and Florida adopted 
similar legislation. 

Most of the zoning and planning legislation adopted 
by eight States involved changes necessitated by the 
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defense program and the influx of workers and soldiers. 
The States include Georgia, Kansas, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Nevada, Tennessee and Utah. 

Approximately 30 States enacted laws covering par- 
ticipation of residents in the military service. Many of 
the laws assure draftees that their jobs will be available 
when they return, others protect unemployment in- 
surance benefits of draftees. 

Numerous other subjects were covered in isolated ex- 
amples of defense legislation, the Council said. These 
include firearms, defense bonds, fire control, civilian 
rifle drill, special police and commodity control. North 
Carolina adopted a statute protecting the homing pigeon 
as essential to defense. 

Watertown (South Dakota) Opinion 


Alabama and Its Governor 


NotH1ING Alabama has done in several decades has 
reflected quite as much credit on the State and its 
people as did the election of Frank M. Dixon as Govy- 
ernor. His administration has attracted national atten- 
tion and progressive States all over the country have 
sent representatives here to study his administrative 
machinery. The Charleston News and Courter, for 
instance, recently said: 

“The most distinguished Governor elected in a South 
ern State since the election of Harry Byrd in Virginia 
is Frank Dixon of Alabama, and how did Alabamians 
come to elect him?” 

The query of Editor Ball is answered not by one of 
Dixon’s supporters in this State but by The Atlanta 
Journal and thus the answer may be regarded as objec- 
tive and unprejudiced. The Journal says: 

“Having been an interested bystander, we can answer 
the question. Alabamians got sick and tired of old- 
fashioned Southern politics and politicians... . . 

“To the old antagonists and antagonisms they said, ‘A 
plague o’ both your houses,’ and they elected a young 
and forthright man whose eyes were clear, whose 
mouth was firm, whose shoulders were broad and who 
spoke calmly and meaningfully the gospel of clean and 
honest and efficient government. .. .” 

When Governor Dixon abolished the pardon and 
parole racket and set up a merit board to fill all the 
subordinate positions under his administration he re 
lieved himself of about 7o per cent of the time that 
previous Alabama (Governors had to spend on routine 
matters. Hence, he now has time to spend on larger 
issues affecting his State, this region and the nation. 
He is chairman of the Southern Governors’ Conference 
and recently was elected chairman of the production 
committee of the Council of State Governments. He 
has just returned from Washington on a mission con- 
nected with that body and in a statement issued at 
Montgomery he sounded a clarion call for fuller co- 
operation on the part of all industrialists in the country 
with the defense effort of the United States. 

Governor Dixon states that any manufacturer “who 
is not cooperating in the defense program is nearly 


certain to have to close down in the very near future.” 
In that assertion he seems to be well advised, for under 
the system of priorities instituted by the federal defense 
authorities many businesses already have been hard hit 
by the demand for essential war materials. Thus the 
alert manufacturer today will do well to burn the mid- 
night oil, if necessary, in trying to ascertain how his 
plant will fit into the scheme of defense. 
Anniston (Alabama) Star 


The States in National Defense 
(Continued from page 245) 


men of Local Divisions, and Regional Directors, Con- 
trollers, District Directors, were issued by the Execu- 
tive Office of the Public Safety Committee and outline 
in detail the duties and responsibilities of the various 
defense units and their personnel. The Protection Divi- 
sion has issued these technical booklets: Guide to In- 
structors in Air Raid Precautions Training, War Emer- 
gency Fire Fighting, and Gas Defense and Decontami- 
nation. The sixth publication, Plan of Emergency 
Health Services for Cities and Towns, was issued by 
the Committee’s Division of Health and Social Services. 

The Executive Director of the Committee on Public 
Safety is Mr. J. W. Farley; Mr. Daniel Neeham is 
Director of the Protection Division; and Mr. R. K. 
Conant is Director of the Health and Social Services 
Division. 


Utah Registers Civilian Volunteers 


On SEPTEMBER 17, the Utah State Council of Defense, 
working through the district and local defense councils 
which have been established in accordance with the 
provisions of the Defense Council Act approved June 
13, 1941, began a state-wide campaign for the registra- 
tion of volunteers for civilian defense activities. In ad- 
dition to the customary space for personal data about 
the volunteer, the registration blank includes lists of 
specific services, grouped under the headings—Plan- 
ning, Protection, Necessities, Communication and Pub- 
lic Utilities, to which volunteers may offer their assis- 


tance. 


Correction 


ON PAGE 208 of the August, 1941, issue of State Gov- 
ERNMENT, the name of Pennsylvania was inadvertently 
omitted from the list of States which had established 
state military organizations to replace the National 
Guard. Actually, Pennsylvania was the fourth State to 
organize a State Guard after authority was given by 
Congress to do so. The Pennsylvania Reserve Defense 
Corps, composed of 2,000 officers and men, was initiated 
February 17, 1941. At the present time the Corps is well 
equipped with rifles and heavy weapons and has reached 
a high degree of efficiency in their use, in military tac- 
tics and infantry drill. 
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